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La psychologie comparee est-ille legitime f Ed. Claparede. Archives de 

Psychologie, T. 5, No. 17, 1905, pp. 13-35. 

The author has made it his task to attempt to refute the arguments 
of those biologists who insist that the science of comparative psychology 
is impossible because the mental states of animals can never be known 
directly. Certain physiologists, as Claparede observes, and as is well 
known to students of animal behavior, have carried the matter so far as 
to construct an objective terminology for the replacement of psychological 
terms. In so doing Beer, Bethe, and von TTexkull, who have been the most 
active promoters of the new mode of description, have consistently fol- 
lowed the ideal of translating all subjective terms into physiological 
terms. 

Claparede argues that although this tendency toward objective descrip- 
tion may be desirable, its present results are unfortunate, for it introduces 
cumbersome phrases, circumlocutions, vagueness and inaccuracy, because 
of the imperfection of our knowledge of physiological process, and worst 
of all, it tends to overemphasize the importance of the objective. The 
mere fact that we are able to translate all subjective terms into objective 
terms does not simplify our scientific materials, but it does incline us to 
the neglect of the subjective. Whatever the nature of our terminology, 
we shall still have subjective facts to deal with; the problem is one of 
method. The terms of physical science are objective, and in so far as 
psychology, whether human or comparative, is to be considered a natural 
science its descriptive terms also are objective. Logically the goal of 
psychology in the commonly accepted sense of the word is completeness 
of objective description. That this goal is not at present attained does 
not, in my opinion, fully justify Claparede in his criticisms of the bio- 
logical form of description. It is a commonplace fact that we know 
not even the states of consciousness of other men, to say nothing of those 
of animals widely differing from us in structure and behavior. Clearly 
the biologists perceive the danger in using terms of subjective connotation 
to refer to phenomena which we know only by inference. The bases of 
our inferences concerning the mental states, moreover, are those very 
objective phenomena which the biologists of the Beer-Bethe-von Uexkiill 
school propose to designate by their objective terminology. With rea- 
son, it seems to me, they claim that we do far better to limit our attempts 
at scientific description to those phenomena which are the material of 
knowledge of all observers. What they propose to study is not animal 
consciousness, but animal behavior. Their arguments do not touch com- 
parative psychology, for such a science must be based upon the results of 
the study of animal behavior, structure, etc. 

To show the dangers of the use of the objective terminology is worth 
while, but it seems scarcely necessary to attempt to justify the existence 
of psychology. Of psychology, I say, because human psychology stands 
or falls with comparative psychology. If the study of the mental life 
of lower animals is not legitimate, no more is the study of the human 
consciousness. Claparede does not bring out as clearly as he might the 
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importance of the fact that psychology is either a matter of introspection 
or of indirect, inferential study. Comparative psychology necessarily 
depends wholly upon the method of inference. All that the biologists 
referred to have said is that they are interested in the materials which 
the comparative psychologist must use, but not in the inferences which 
he draws from them. If pressed for a reason, they admit that these in- 
ferences do not seem to them to furnish material for a natural science. 
Apparently they lose sight for the moment of the fact that inferences 
underlie all our sciences — that without this subjective phenomenon, which, 
to be sure, they attempt to describe in terms of reaction, no scientific work 
would be possible. The consideration of assumptions and inferences is 
something which the biologist does well to avoid unless he is prepared 
to admit that the study of animal mind is as legitimate as the study of 
behavior. 

A surprisingly large part of this paper is devoted to a discussion of 
Nuel's book on vision and the ridiculing of the inconsistencies and ab- 
surdities of the objective terminology as it therein appears. 

Claparede reaches the heart of the matter when he says we must not 
think that we have enriched our knowledge of a psychological fact by trans- 
lating it into physiological terms. We have added something of value to our 
knowledge, but not to our knowledge of the materials of psychology. The 
conclusion of the discussion is given in the following words of the author : 
"La psychologie comparee est-ille legitime? Oui, tout autant que la 
psychologie humaine. Quand les physiologistes auront edifi6 a cote de la 
psychologie une physiologie cerebrale, j'entends une physiologie vraie, et 
non le caique psychologique qu'ils nous servent sous ce nom, — une physi- 
ologie capable de parler toute seule, et sans qu'il faille que la psychologie 
lui souffle, mot par mot, ce qu'elle doit dire, — nous verrons alors s'il y a 
avantage a. supprimer la psychologie humaine, et par suite, la psychologie 
comparee. 

" Mais nous n'en sommes pas encore la." 

eobebt m. yerkes. 
Habvabd Univebsitt. 

Intorno al Progresso Odierno del Prammatismo e ad una Nuova Forma 
di esso. Giovanni Calo. Revista Filosfica, Marzo-Aprile, 1905. 
The writer begins by reminding us that pragmatism is no new thing 
in the history of thought. Indeed, one can say that every great period of 
theory and rationalism is followed by another in which the rights of prac- 
tical reason are asserted. Signor Calo regards every theory of knowledge 
or of conduct in which the will is put in the foreground as a form of 
pragmatism, and accordingly he discovers abundant preparation for the 
pragmatism and humanism of to-day. 

In the philosophy of the second half of the nineteenth century, two 
circumstances have cooperated in the development of pragmatism: on the 
one hand, the influence of the Kantian line of thought, on the other hand, 
a natural reaction against an excess of mathematical theory in the growth 



